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from certain universally recognized interpolations) by the fact that Homer lived 
in the middle age between the old and the new, between the end of the Mycenaean 
period and the real beginnings of Hellenic culture. It is, therefore, only natural 
that the remembered past should frequently reflect the colors of the actual present. 
By "Homer" we mean the man or the men or the succession of men who have 
given us the Iliad and Odyssey. But of the personal poet, Homer, Mr. Murray 
leaves but little. There may have been once a man named Homer, he says; 
but the only thing we know of him is that he did not write the Iliad and Odyssey. 
He seems to our author to be an ancestor worshiped by the schools of bards called 
'O/xriplSai. or 'O/xtfpov raides — a shadowy eponymous hero, like Ion or Hellen 
Into the "Homeric Question" the author has gone, and deeply, of course; but 
he has not failed to rise with Homer and stand with him upon his high places. 
When Professor Murray's History of Ancient Greek Literature appeared some 
years ago, we found fault that in a history of literature he should give us upward 
of fifty pages on the Homeric question and textual criticism of Homer, and 
scarcely even a hint that in the Iliad and Odyssey we have the greatest poems 
that ever sounded on the lips of men. In this book, however, one whole chapter 
is devoted to the Iliad and Odyssey as great poems. No one has ever presented 
more clearly or with finer appreciation the reasons for the transcendent superiority 
of Homer to all other poets that have ever had a story to tell. 

Everywhere the book is delightful, stimulating. Many statements challenge 
debate, of course; e. g., that Agamemnon was king of Corinth as well as of 
Mycenae and Argos (p. 31), that the Trojans and Achaeans had the same 
religion and the same language (p. 47), and that that language was not Greek 
(p. 39). Many others contain obvious errors; e. g., that Athena is an earth 
goddess (236); that Apollo is the wolf and the averter of wolves — an early con- 
fusion of luc, "light," and Mkos. In his discussion of the Homeric house as a 
house of one room, Mr. Murray seems to forget the one house above all others 
frequently mentioned in Homer — the house of Odysseus with its aiXJi, its 
wpMvpov, its atBovna, its p^yapov, its ~Kaipi\, its TpdSopas, its inrepipov, its 0d\anoi, 
$6\os, servants' quarters, and other appurtenances. The palace of Alcinous, 
too, he condenses into one room — forgetting that our very first glimpse of that 
castle discloses Nausicaa sleeping in her own chamber apart, with two hand- 
maidens by her. 

But to find much fault with these and other trifling matters would be velut 
si egregio inspersos reprehendas cor pore naevos. 

Walter Miller 

Tulane University 



A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By A. T. Robert- 
son. New York: Armstrong, 1908. Pp. xxx+240. $1.50. 
This book is intended to serve as an elementary grammar for those who are 
already acquainted with classical Greek and wish a guide to the New Testament 
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field. It is to be used in the last year of college and in the first year of the theo- 
logical seminary, hence it is not intended to supplant but to be introductory to the 
larger New Testament grammars. 

Possibly too much is attempted in too brief a compass. Paradigms are omitted, 
but otherwise the whole field is covered. Nor does it seem that material is always 
wisely chosen. Is it worth while to tell one who is supposed to have had a college 
training in the language that "the interrogative form t(s is really the same sort as 
the Latin quis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic hwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon hwa, English 
■who" ? This sort of thing occurs rather frequently, and in most instances the space 
might have been used to better advantage by presenting material that would shed 
light upon the New Testament idiom in particular. 

The author classes himself with certain moderns who dwell upon the impor- 
tance, for this study, of the vernacular koiv/i; but he has not profited greatly 
by the professed association. Had he heeded the evidence of the papyri (to say 
nothing of recognizing Semitic influence) he would have spoken differently in 
many parts of his book, e. g., in the chapter on the prepositions. It is arbitrary, 
to say the least, to force the New Testament instrumental iv, which is character- 
istic of Semitic, but which is now also supported by the papyri, into the category 
of locative; or again, to say that " the dative is not used with any of the preposi- 
tions in the New Testament except iyyfc." Assuming that it is wise in a book 
of this sort to draw thus rigidly the distinction between dative and locative, it is 
still by no means certain that the original dative significance never occurs with, 
for instance, iv. It is surely hazardous to force a locative meaning upon such 
examples as iv i/wl (Gal. 1:16), iv y/uv (John 4:9), or iv iiu>t and iv atfr£ 
(Matt. 10:32). The book contains a mass of material, the collection of which 
must have cost the author no little labor; but much of it is of no immediate value 
for the distinctively New Testament student. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



Greek Women. By Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D., Professor of classical 
languages in the George Washington University. Vol. I of 
" Woman in All Ages and All Countries." Philadelphia : George 
Barrie & Sons, 1907. Pp. 420. 

The editors of the series, "Woman in all Ages and in All Countries," were 
fortunate in securing Professor Mitchell Carroll as the author of the volume on 
"Greek Women," because he combines the wide scholarship which has enabled 
him to choose from a great mass of available material the things that are most 
interesting and vital, with an entertaining and graceful style. The volume begins 
with the women of the heroic age, as portrayed by Homer, and concludes with an 
account of the Alexandrian women, as depicted in the sprightly dialogue of Theo- 
critus. 

The chapters on the women of the heroic age resolve themselves, necessarily, 



